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all these hints he had been given. . . . Such
insensibility was almost mysterious. Massy's state
of exasperation seemed to Sterne to have made him
stupid beyond the ordinary silliness of shipowners.

Sterne, meditating on the embarrassments of that
stupidity, forgot himself completely. His stony, un-
wuiking stare was fixed on the planks of the deck.

The slight quiver agitating the whole fabric of the
ship was more perceptible in the silent river, shaded
and still like a forest path. The Sofala, gliding with
an even motion, had passed beyond the coast-belt of
mud and mangroves. The shores rose higher, in
firm sloping banks, and the forest of big trees came
down to the brink. Where the earth had been crumbled
by the floods it showed a steep brown cut, denuding
a mass of roots intertwined as if wrestling underground;
and in the air, the interlaced boughs, bound and loaded
with creepers, carried on the struggle for life, mingled
their foliage in one solid wall of leaves, with here and
there the shape of an enormous dark pillar soaring, or a
ragged opening, as if torn by the flight of a cannon-ball,
disclosing the impenetrable gloom within, the secular
inviolable shade of the virgin forest. The thump of the
engines reverberated regularly like the strokes of a
metronome beating the measure of the vast silence,
the shadow of the western wall had fallen across the
river, and the smoke pouring backwards from the
funnel eddied down behind the ship, spread a thin
dusky veil over the sombre water, which, checked by
the flood-tide, seemed to lie stagnant in the whole
straight length of the reaches.

Sterne's body, as if rooted on the spot, trembled

slightly from top to toe with the internal vibration of

the ship; from under his feet came sometimes a sudden

dang of iron, the noisy burst of a shout below; to the
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